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PSYCHOLOGY. 

(1) Human Motives. By Prof. J. J. Putnam. 
Pp. xvii+179. (London: W. Heinemann, 
1915.) Price 55. net. 

(2) Sleep and. Sleeplessness. By H. A. Bruce. 
Pp. ix + 219. (London: W. Heinemann, 
1915.) Price 5,?. net. 

(3) The Meaning of Dreams. By Dr. I. H. 
Coriat. Pp. xiv +194. (London : W. Heine¬ 
mann, 1915.) Price 55. net. ( Mind and 
Health Series.) 

(1) A READABLE volume, with many apt 
AV quotations for which Emersonians in 
particular will be thankful. Motives may be 
classified as, on the one hand, due to sense of 
obligations (virtually religious), and on the 
other to self-regarding, emotional impulses which 
are the outcome of biological evolution. Prof. 
Putnam emphasises and supports the rationality 
of religious ideals, remarking that, “in so far 
as religion is the expression of the truth, it 
expresses the most important aspect of the 
truth ”•—a pregnant phrase; and he advances 
weighty philosophical arguments in favour of 
Theism. On the biological side he follows Freud 
very largely in tracing many motives and ideas 
to repressed desires. He wisely realises that 
Freud goes rather far in pushing his theory, but 
argues that it is based on a large accumulation 
of data. A hostile critic might say with some 
justification that Freud came to conclusions and 
then interpreted all new data in terms of those 
conclusions; moreover—this is usually not suffi¬ 
ciently recognised—the data themselves are un¬ 
trustworthy when accumulated by a theorist with 
an already elaborated system, for they will 
inevitably be influenced by his conscious or un¬ 
conscious suggestion. 

(2) We are still very ignorant of the physiology 
of sleep, but Mr. Bruce gives a good popular 
survey of the psychological side. Dealing with 
dreams, he explains the common flying dream as 
initiated by the rise and fall of the chest, plus 
absence of sensations from the soles of the feet; 
many dreams of discomfort in certain organs are 
due to incipient disease noted by the subcon¬ 
sciousness, though not known to the waking 
mind; and others are due to external stimuli as 
of noises outside or to memories. Briefly, it may 
be said that most dreams are attempts of the 
subconscious to interpret internal or external 
stimuli, the character of the dream being largely 
determined by the emotion-complexes which 
were roused by the experiences of the previous 
day. As to dreams in which problems are solved 
(e.g., Prof. Hilprecht’s case) or information 
apparently supernormally received (Miss Conley’s 
case), Mr. Bruce quotes extensively from the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
but thinks that all can be explained on normal 
lines. In attempting such explanation of some 
actual cases, however, the phrases “ it is probable 
that,” “it is safe to assume that,” are notably 
frequent; and though w'e may sympathise with 
the author’s aims, we may discern a certain rash- 
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ness in his assumptions. On insomnia the anti¬ 
drug attitude is adopted, and stress laid on sug¬ 
gestion, for which, however, more is claimed 
than most practitioners would concede. A drug 
is sometimes necessary to break the insomnia 
habit; but either veronal, trional, or adalin is 
better .than the old sulphonal, which is all that is 
here mentioned. 

(3) More Freud. Every dream represents the 
fulfilment of a repressed wish. If during your 
father’s lifetime you dream that he is dead, it is 
because, through jealousy of his place in your 
mother’s affections, you wished him dead. If 
you deny it, the truth of it is confirmed; you did 
wish it, but the wish was repressed into the 
subconscious and forgotten. And if you do not 
dream that he is dead but only that he is an 
assistant in the business of which he is really the 
proprietor, the explanation is pretty much the 
same; you have evidently wished him superseded. 
Similarly with the flyinp - dream : this is due to a 
wish for absolute freedom from all restraint. The 
dream-flyer is evidently a Free Lover and an An¬ 
archist, If the dream absolutely refuses to be 
an CEdipus affair, you interpret by other wishes, 
remembering for your assistance that the dream 
itself is often a disguise. E.g.. a woman dreams 
that one of her brothers is going to be hanged. 
The interpretation is that in consequence of two 
other brothers having died of cancer and tuber¬ 
culosis, which she therefore feared in her own 
case, she wished that they had died of something 
else; even hanging would have been preferable ! 
Dr. Coriat advances this interpretation quite 
seriously. Now we may readily admit—without 
comparing Freud with Darwin, as Dr. Coriat does 
—that dream-observation and analysis are im¬ 
portant for the investigation of the subconscious, 
and that Freud has done good pioneer work; but 
in both Freud and many of his followers the good 
work is vitiated by a peculiar narrowness. They 
suffer from idee fixe —a ivell-known psychosis. 
The neatness of the formula that every dream 
represents a repressed wish has hypnotised them, 
as a bright point will hyonotise the gazing sub¬ 
ject, and they can see nothing else. We may 
hope before long for an interesting volume on 
the psychology of the Freudian psychologists, 
analysing their peculiar obsession. 


THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE. 

The Declining Birth-rate: Its Causes and Effects. 
Pp. xiv+ 450. (London: Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., 1916.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

HIS book constitutes the Report of, and in¬ 
cludes the chief evidence taken by, the 
National Birth-rate Commission, instituted, with 
official recognition, by the National Council of 
Public Morals. The committee was a strong one, 
and included upon it Dr. Stevenson, Superinten¬ 
dent of Statistics for the General Register Office, 
and Dr. Newsholme, Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board. The subject of the declining 
birth-rate is one of enormous importance at the 
present time. The birth-rate reached a maximum 
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in 1876—36'3 per 1000 population—and has gradu¬ 
ally fallen since then to about 23 at the present 
time, and this in spite of the marriage-rate having 
remained almost constant. The decline of the 
birth-rate has not operated uniformly throughout 
the country, but is more marked among the 
middle and upper classes. Thus in Hampstead 
the corrected birth-rate fell from 30'oi in 1881 to 
17'55 in igxr, while the corresponding rates for 
Shoreditch are 31'32 and 30'16. 

The general conclusion of the committee 
seems to be that the decline in the birth-rate is 
due to the deliberate limitation of families by anti- 
conceptives and other means. At the same time 
it is to be noted that the result of a census—a com¬ 
paratively small one, it is true—taken by the Com¬ 
mission of those who employed anti-conceptive 
measures and of those who did not showed that 
the size of the families was slightly larger among 
the former ! The conclusion arrived at by the 
Commission seems to be based upon the unani¬ 
mous opinion of the witnesses of the extensive 
and increasing use of anti-conceptive measures, 
particularly among the more well-to-do classes of 
the community. Two of the witnesses, however, 
Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Brownlee, maintained that 
there are cycles in fertility , and that now we 
happen to be in a cycle of low fertility. Among 
the lower classes, especially in industrial areas, 
the use of abortifacients appears to be rife, and 
this may be a not unimportant factor in reducing 
the birth-rate. 

Various topics bearing on the question are dealt 
with in the evidence, such as the influence of finan¬ 
cial circumstances, housing, religious belief, etc. 
One point of interest brought out is that the fer¬ 
tility of “ college ” women seems to be as great 
as that of “ non-college ” women, though, as might 
be expected, the age at marriage of the former is 
somewhat higher than that of the latter. 

The Commission is unable to formulate any 
measures for arresting the decline beyond the use 
of moral suasion to induce the married to fulfil 
their responsibilities. 

The volume is an intensely interesting one, and 
should be in the hands of all who are interested 
in this national question. R. T. Hewlett. 

SANG’S SEVEN-PLACE LOGARITHMS. 

A New Table of Seven-Place Logarithms of all 
numbers from 20,000 to 200,000. By Edward 
Sang. Reprinted from the original stereotype 
plates now in the custody of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. Pp. xviii + 365. (London : 
C. and E. Layton, 1915.) Price 21s. net. 

HIS table u'as originally printed in 1870 from 
the stereotype plates in the custody of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. The present book 
Is a reprint published in 1915. 

Edward Sang (1805-90) was perhaps the 
greatest calculator of logarithms. An excellent 
account of the extraordinary energy that he 
brought to bear upon this work is to be found in 
a paper by Dr. C. G. Knott, of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, which forms part of the Napier 
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memorial volume published in connection with 
the Napier tercentenary held in Edinburgh in 
July, 1914. Sang computed, independently of all 
previous work, the logarithms to twenty-eight 
places of all primes up to 10,037, each prime 
being put into relation to at least three others. 
By combination of these primes he tabulated the 
logarithms to twenty-eight places of all integral 
composite numbers from 1 to 20,000, a few gaps 
due to uncalculated primes being left. From this 
table he calculated by interpolation a great table 
of logarithms to fifteen places of all integral 
numbers from 100,000 to 370,000. Dr. Knott 
considers that Dr. Sang was justified in assuming 
the absolute accuracy of these tables to the four¬ 
teenth place. 

This material, which may be regarded as a 
fundamental basis for all future tabulations, has 
never been published. All mathematicians would 
agree that publication should take place, and Dr. 
Knott discusses at length different methods of 
procedure. As the manuscripts are beautifully 
written he inclines to the opinion that it would 
be simple and a guarantee of accuracy to repro¬ 
duce them as line engravings by photography. 
He considers that a quarto volume of some 1200 
pages would suffice for the fundamentally im¬ 
portant parts of the manuscripts, and he estimates 
that the cost of reproduction by photography 
would be about one-third or one-fourth the cost of 
setting them up in type in the usual way. It 
would, indeed, be a fitting outcome of the Napier 
tercentenary if this could be brought about, and 
the writer is convinced that if Dr. Knott and his 
colleagues in Scotland will persevere with the idea 
they will be astonished at the support they will 
receive even in these strenuous times. 

This reprint is perfectly and conveniently 
printed with the usual description and examples of 
computation. P. A. M. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Mentally Deficient Children: Their Treatment and 
Training. By Drs. G. E. Shuttleworth and 
W. A. Potts. Pp. xix + 284. Fourth Edition. 
(London: H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 1916.) 
Price ys. 6 d. net. 

■ We welcome very heartily the fourth edition of 
I Drs. Shuttleworth and Potts’s excellent hand¬ 
book on mentally deficient children. The book 
has been very carefully revised, and a chapter 
added concerning the mental troubles of youth. 
The main new feature of the present volume is 
an extremely interesting account of the Mental 
Deficiency Acts of 1914—these being the ultimate 
result of the Royal Commission of 1904. 

The Acts now enable the authorities to deal 
with all mental defectives : (a) if under twenty- 
one years, at the instance of parent or guardian; 
or ( b ) at any age if found neglected, abandoned, 
destitute, or cruelly treated, criminal or inebriate, 
or being the pauper mother of an illegitimate 
child—and Dr. Shuttleworth states that “with 
the judicious administration of the new Acts it 
is hoped that Great Britain will stand ahead of 
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